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OUR REASON FOR BEING. 


THERE seems to be a call for a monthly periodical whose ob- 
ject shall be to speak of the Reform of Earliest Education, known 
as Froebel’s Kindergarten. 

In 1858, the first article upon the subject appeared in the 
“ Christian Examiner ;” which reviewed the Baroness Maren- 
holtz-Bulow’s work for the propagation of the system of her re-: 
vered master, who died in 1852. This was followed by a few 
rather presumptuous attempts at practical Kindergartens, one of 
which was my own, in Boston. Those unconsidered experiments 
were generally disappointing ; for, in fact, they were only the old 
primary school, ameliorated by a mixture of infant school plays ; 
and, in the best cases, by object-teaching according to the plan 
of Pestalozzi, as taught at the Training School of Oswego, New 
York State. Even this mixture, however, interested the public; 
and in answer to many letters written to me, inquiring into the 
subject, I wrote an article in the “Atlantic Monthly” of 1862, 
which was soon after followed by a book, describing the method 
pursued by myself in what I called a Kindergarten, and to which 
I appended some letters written by my sister, Mrs. Mann, on the 
moral culture of infancy, describing a school of her own, kept 
for many years. 

But seven years of experience with my so-called Kindergarten, 
though it had a pecuniary success and a very considerable popu- 
larity, — stimulating to other attempts, — convinced me that we 
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were not practising Froebel’s Fine Art, inasmuch as the quiet, 
certain, unexcited growth of self-activity into artistic self-relying 
ability which he promised, did not come of our efforts ; but there 
was, on the contrary, precocious knowledge, and the consequent 
morbid intellectual excitement, quite out of harmonious relation 
with moral and esthetic growth. I therefore went to Europe in 
1867, mainly for the purpose of visiting the Kindergartens estab- 
lished by Froebel himself, and kept by the pupils he had himself 
trained for the purpose; and then I learned that I had missed of 
every thing in Froebel’s system excepting the genial, moral, and 
religious characteristics of his discipline, which are the legitimate 
results of Christ’s idea of infancy, and its relations to God and 
man. 

The artistic and productive processes by which Froebel pro- 
poses to develop the understanding of the child, I learned to 
appreciate for the first time, when I saw the children at play 
and at work under the wise direction of the widow of Froebel 
at Hamburg, and Madame Marquart at Dresden. 

Of course I returned to America to throw up my so-called 
Kindergarten as an ignorant and abortive attempt, and to re- 
pudiate my “ Kindergarten Guide,” as I had with presumptuous 
ignorance denominated it; replacing it with a second edition, 
whose preface explained the errors of the first; and changed 
fifty of its pages for new ones, in accordance with what I had 
learned. . 

On my return, I found a lady and her daughter, who had for- 
merly lived in America, but on the death of the husband and 
father had returned to Europe for the daughter’s education ; and 
now, fresh from the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow’s Normal Insti- 
tute in Berlin, were about establishing themselves in Boston, 
for the express purpose of teaching Froebel’s Art and Science, 
pure and simple, by means of a Kindergarten, to which they 
were willing to attach a Normal class for training teachers. 

During the four years in which, amid many discouragements, 
these ladies have worked earnestly, and with no inconsiderable 
success, in these two departments of effort, the interest in the 
system has become national. 
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Among the German population there have been many of their 
primary schools in which object-lessons have long been given 
with great accuracy, that have adopted Froebel’s movement 
plays, and even many of his occupations ; though few, if any of 
them, are simple Kindergartens, confined to the development of 
children between three and seven years of age by mere play and 
work. 

Four classes of teachers have been trained by Mrs. Kriege 
and daughter for the too short period of five months each, who 
made attempts at Kindergartens with more or less success in 
various places; but generally contending with the disadvantage 
of insufficient means, and in places that did not afford the very 
desirable appurtenance of a garden. They have also suffered 
the still greater disadvantage of a general want of understand- 
ing on the part of the parents concerning the aims of Froebel, 
which has curtailed the Kindergartngr’s freedom to carry out the 
idea uninterruptedly. Very frequently, in order for the teacher 
to have sufficient pupils to keep up the Kindergarten, she has 
been obliged to mix up the two incompatible things, Froebel’s 
institution for forming the understanding, with a very different 
thing, — namely, a school for informing the understanding, which 
is a subsequent process. 

Mrs. Kriege and daughter returned to Germany last year for 
rest, and left the Kindergarten and Normal training in the 
hands of their ablest pupil, who has carried them both on during 
the winter, at 98 Chestnut Street, Boston, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the parents of the children and of the ladies who have 
studied with her. . 

One single Kindergarten has been attempted in the public 
school system of Boston, which is not a failure, though it lacks 
some conditions indispensable to a perfect success. 

In New York city, Miss Haines, the eminent educator of 
young ladies, at 10 Gramercy Park, has had during the past 
winter a long-experienced and skilful German lady, long resi- 
dent in England, to keep a Kindergarten in her school ; and this 
lady has added thereto instruction to a small class of mothers in 
Froebel’s Nursery Art. She has also had for a pupil a lady of 
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St. Louis, already highly cultivated for general education, whom 
she has prepared for teaching a class of the St. Louis Normal 
School in the Kindergarten art, in connection with a practical 
attempt at a model Kindergarten there; Mr. Harris, the able 
superintendent, having, after some years of reflection upon the 
subject, decided to make Kindergarten the first stage of the pub- 
lic education of St. Louis. 

Another of the intelligent superintendents of Western edu- 
cation, Mr. A. S. Kissel, of Iowa, did, last fall, establish a Ger- 
man lady (to select whom he went on purpose to Europe, after 
twelve years’ study of the subject himself) as the principal of a 
model Kindergarten, with a training class of teachers attached, 
at the Normal School of Des Moines. But even these two 
salient attempts are not so significant of the future of this re- 
form as the general interest evinced by individuals of every 
section of the country, who,write to me continually, asking for 
information of the mode of getting up Kindergarten, of the pos- 
sibility of obtaining teachers, &c. 

In 1870 I was invited by the Society of Superintendents 
and Principals to go to Chicago and address them upon “ Gen- 
uine Kindergarten versus Ignorant Attempts at it;” and did 
so, repeating my discourse at the Teachers’ Convention in 
Watertown, Wisconsin; and in private parlors at Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, and some other Western towns, calling forth a great 
expression of interest from teachers; and, in consequence of 
this, I was requested by General Eaton to communicate a paper 
on Kindergarten Culture for his Report of the year (1870). 

“But a practical difficulty of making the Kindergarten the first 
grade of the public school system, in several States, has pre- 
sented itself in the form of a question whether the public 
money could be lawfiilly used for the education of children so 
young as Froebel contemplated; and it is difficult, on that 
account, in part, especially in our large cities, to gain the 
attention of the schopl committees to the special arguments for 
introducing the Kindergarten. It has become a serious question, 
therefore, with me and those who feel as I do upon this subject ,— 
What is the best method to pursue? And, at length, it has 
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seemed to some of us that the better’ way is to turn, for the 
present, from school committees to parents, since the Kindergarten 
has certainly the most obviously vital relation with the Home; 
its pupils being just from the mother’s nursery, and, though need- 
ing intellectual as well as moral and religious training, not yet 
at all fit for even the literature of the primer and spelling-book. 
Before they are to be made free to the tree of knowledge, with 
its fruits of evil as well as good, they should be kept in the Eden 
of spontaneous though regulated poinG, where they can feed 
on the tree of Life in Love; in other words, learning to trust 
and hope and love God and the brother, as the safe preparation 
for knowing good from evil. 

In pursuance of this idea, the Kindergarten Association of 
Boston, at their meeting of March, unanimously voted to 
authorize me to address to Fathers and Mothers of our country 
a General Letter, proposing the formation, in neighborhoods, of 
inexpensive unions of parents, who should meet as often, cer- 
tainly, as once a month, to make themselves acquainted with the 
doctrine of Froebel’s reform of infant education, by reading 
and conversation with one another. And when conversing upon 
the books recommended to be read and commented upon at 
these Unions, the idea was suggested of a monthly periodical, 
which should, among other obvious uses it will serve, furnish 
topics for discussions at these meetings. It has been my obser- 
vation and experience, that in every case where the Kinder- 
garten principles and processes have been well explained to 
parents, a practical movement has followed to have a Kinder- 
garten at their own expense. Mothers are the first to appse- 
ciate a science and art originally derived by the discoverer from 
discourse with mothers, which he knew how to systematize and 
perfect. A first-class publisher in Boston has also at this mo- 
ment proposed to publish the twenty-four lectures I have been 
delivering upon the Art of Kindergartning, in Boston, this 
winter, but which are not quite prepared to go to the press. 

I have concluded, therefore, to make the experiment of at 
least one issue of this “ Messenger ;” and, if a sufficient number 
of persons respond to pay for continuing it the rest of the year, I 
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shall do so, and then consider the probabilities of a perennial 
patronage. This year I will make myself responsible for having 
all the matter, the genuine doctrine of Froebel, or at least 
what is consistent therewith; and this will not exclude the ques- 
tioning of doubters, which will be welcomed as occasions for 
explanation. There is already scattered in newspapers and 
periodicals of the last five years much matter from able pens, 
which it is desirable to gather into one publication. And there 
is a good deal of historical matter, concerning the Kindergarten 
in Europe and America, which is full of instruction. I have 
reason to believe that I shall be aided by many excellent writers 
in our midst and from abroad; and, in the course of time, the 
substance of my lectures, which I have been urged by many to 
print, will come to the light, in a form not so heavy as would be 
the volume of four or five hundred pages, — which they would 
make. I shall have a department of at least eight pages in every 
number devoted to the Nursery; and in this I shall make 
ample extracts from Froebel’s Mother-book,— the publication 
of which, with the original music and plates, must necessarily be 
delayed for a time, in order that a general demand may stimu- 
late publishers to the great expense of getting it up adequately. 


ELIzABETH P. PEABODY. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


OUR HOPES. 


WE have improvised this first number of our “ Kindergarten 
Messenger,” with special reference to the Parents’ Unions that it 
has been proposed should be formed in every neighborhood in 
the land, for the purpose of studying at their monthly meetings 
the Art and Science of Froebel’s Nursery and Kindergarten. 
It is our first hope that every parent and lover of children, who 
hears of these Unions, should make it a personal object to form 
one. They may be entirely inexpensive; or there may be an 
entrance fee of twenty-five certs, which will afford all the money 
needed to pay the postage of a letter to General Eaton, of the 
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National Bureau of Education at Washington, asking for -the 
Circular of Information on Kindergarten, published in July, 
1872, for free distribution, —a pamphlet containing a statement 
of the foundation in nature for Froebel’s System, by the Baron- 
ess Marenholtz-Bulow, the perusal and discussion of which may 
be the first thing done at the union meetings. 

Our second hope is, that the friends of this reform of early 
education will interest themselves to get subscribers for this 
“ Kindergarten Messenger,” which we commence on our own 
risk, and can only continue if we have subscribers enough’ to 
pay the costs of publication. Four or five hundred will do so 
much this year. And another year, if we have more subscribers, 
we may be able to continue and improve it. 

A third hope that we have, is, that among all the munificent 
Public Benefactors, who make endowments to private and public 
institutions for education, there may be found some wise man or 
woman, who will put in trust some thousands of dollars, to make 
a few model Kindergartens here and there ;— for instance, at 
Boston; New ‘York; Washington, D.C.; Richmond, Va. ; 
Evanston, I]l.; and Worthington, Ohio, — to which may be at- 
tached colleges for the education of young women in this Fine 
Art and Science. Hundreds of thousands, nay, millions of 
dollars, are given every year to endow the higher institutions of 
education. Is it unreasonable to hope for tens of thousands for 
the hitherto neglected earliest stage of education, which gives 
the vital elements even to the University, and for want of which 
all schools and universities constantiy disappoint us? ~ 


ORIGIN OF KINDERGARTEN. 


Extract from Miss Peabody’s Twentieth Lecture. 
FROEBEL’s method is the application of all the laws of vital 
growth, the revelation of which grew upon himself from his own 
bitter experience of deprivation, seen later in comparison with 
its opposite, the aid of others’ thoughtful love, who planted 
and developed its germ. 
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No good, no new idea, no growth, mental, moral, or spiritual, 
ever comes to the human race, or to any individual of it, except 
through intentional, thoughtful human love. Adult humanity 
is the mediator between the extreme opposites of the spiritual 
universe. On the one side is the new-born infant soul, suscepti- 
ble of immeasurable pain and pleasure, projected or borne on an 
involuntary and wholly ignorant impulse into a universe whose 
reaction it must inevitably suffer or enjoy intensely; and, on 
the other side, is the Supreme Being, who created both the uni- 
verse to be wnconsciously exponent of his wisdom, love, and 
power, and the infant soul, capable of coming into conscious 
communion with himself, by loving and knowing visible persons, 
until its thinking shall become the Wisdom, its feeling the Love, 
and its willing the Power, of the ineffable Unseen (Persona per- 
sonarum). 

The first form of the mediation of adult humanity is mother- 
hood, as Froebel learned by being himself unhappily orphaned of 
his mother before his remembrance. He had a father, but he 
was the laborious pastor of several parishes; he had loving 
brothers, but they were seldom at home from boarding-school ; 
and he was left to a servant to be cared for, who was the maid 
of all work, with as little time as ability to do more for the child 
than keep him from starvation, nakedness, and bodily accidents. 
The parsonage was under the shadow of the church, and into it 
no.ray of sunshine ever came. He was not allowed to play out 
of doors lest he should get lost or hurt; and the greatest amuse- 
ment he remembered was watching from the windows some 
workmen who were repairing the church; and when at last he 
became an educator he remembered how he longed to do likewise, 
which led him to provide simple blocks for children’s playing at 
building, which he was sure was one of the earliest human spon- 
taneities. Need I say that he was unhappy, with no prepared 
food adequate to supply the infinite wants of his heart? In vain 
nature was around him; for nobody taught him to analyze the 
great symbol, name its several parts, and classify its objects. To 
him it was chaos. Unless humanity becomes her interpreter, 
Nature does not educate the human mind. It was his holiday, 
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when his brothers occasionally came home from boarding-school, 
for they loved and played with him, and were objects for his 
love, which was more important still. When he was four years 
old, his father married a second wife; and at first the merely 
instinctive — certainly not morally or religiously cultivated — 
woman caressed and petted her husband’s little one, awakening 
infinite hopes and love for her in his little heart. He remem- 
bered when he became an educator his unbounded gratitude and 
desire to please her, and clearly saw how he might have been 
moulded in her heart during that period of his life while he was 
yet personally irresponsible. 

But this new mother was a short-lived joy; for as soon as she 
had. a child of her own, instead of making it a new joy and 
means of moral development for Friedrich, as can always be 
done when a baby comes into a family of children from the 
infinite unknown, claiming love and tenderness; her selfish pas- 
sion for her own made her meanly jealous of her husband’s child, 
and she repelled him; left off, as he pathetically says, calling 
him thow (which is an endearing epithet in German), and speak- 
ing to him as he (er), which is an especially rough and contempt- 
uous idiom. 

What wonder that he grew peevish and cross in his disap- 
pointment and hopeless desolation! The suffering of the conse- 
quent naughtiness was his own; the sin was the wicked and 
selfish stepmother’s. Later, through the redeeming love of God, 
the remembrance of this misery and its evil fruits became his 
power to bless mankind; suggesting to him, as a first principle 
of education, to call out in children gratitude and truth by 
encouraging and gratifying their lovely desire to please, which 
may be kept pure from selfishness, by giving it opportunities for 
kindnesses and beneficent uses. 

In his childish wretchedness he became so troublesome at 
home, that, to keep him out of his stepmother’s way, his father 
would take him with him when he made his parochial calls; 
but this was done as a punishment, not for his recreation; and 
as the pastor’s work among his parishioners, according to Froe- 
bel’s recollection, seemed principally to be the settling of domes- 
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tic quarrels, the whole world seemed to be discordant and “ out of 
joint” to the sensitive child, in whose own moral life “all the 
sweet bells were jangled” by the disappointment of his affec- 
tions and the bewilderment of his will. To the grown-up, 
probably the good pastor ministered Christian counsel; taught 
the ethics of love; how they might forbear with one another’s 
faults ; confess and repent of their own; spoke of the forgive- 
ness of God, and brotherly sympathy of Christ; but his own 
child’s confidence he did not win, nor inquire into his trials, and 
far less divine how his vain efforts to please his stepmother, and 
win back the kindness she had shown him at first, had puzzled 
and distressed his conscience. The sweetest children are not 
the most self-assertive. It is so apt to be decided, especially by 
men, when there is a difficulty between the grown-up and a child, 
that the child is in the wrong! The woman’s selfish jealousy 
for her own child was of course unimaginable to the innocent 
mind of the simple little boy, with that vision of the Father’s 
face in his soul which Christ warned the grown-up never to 
oitend. 

But I said he had brothers who loved him; and to the older 
one, when he came home in a vacation, he opened his heart, 
not asking him to explain the discordances of his own life; for . 
a child when he is unhappy never does this ; he flies from reflec- 
tion on his inward being as much as possible, and fixes his atten- 
tion upon the world into which he was projected at birth, but 
which is likely to look bright or dark according to his own state 
of mind. 

He asked his brother the strangest questions: one was, “ Why 
God did not make the world all men or all women, so that there 
might not be so much quarrelling and trouble?” The brother 
was prompted by the instinct of his love to a not unwise course. 
To divert the child from the problem of social evil, which per- 
haps was as insoluble to himself as to the little Friedrich, he 
undertook to teach him botany according to the natural method ; 
showing him how contrasted imperfects conspire to produce per- 
fect beauty, thus opening his infant understanding into conver- 
sation with God, by means of his works. The charm of the 
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objects themselves, which became the subjects of his study, was 
nothing in comparison with the greater charm of catching the 
light of law and order. Though it made the painful problem 
none the less importunate, that God should not have made men 
and women inevitably conspire, like the different parts of the 
vegetable world, to produce the happiness and goodness which 
are, in human life, what harmony and beauty are in plant life ; 
yet an echo was waked that never slept again, and may be heard 
by us all in the song of the announcing angels. 

The name Kindergarten, that he gave to that stage of human 
education which he came at last to think the most important 
period, shows what a controlling influence upon his imagination 
was always exerted by that department of nature which first 
became intelligible to him as a melodious word of God, and 
which a teaching like his brother’s would make so to all chil- 
dren ; for they are always attracted by flowers, whose symbolism 
is so easily made patent by a word addressed to their fancy. In 
this department of nature, from which few can be utterly shut 
off, even in our artificial life, Froebel, as a child, saw the ex- 
ponents of the law which obtains in all unities, from that of the 
being of God himself to the minutest organism in the universe : 

. the organizing law of nature and art, which it is the secret of 
human life to know and obey, and makes man on earth the 
image of God in heaven, whether as an infant “he rides on all 
men’s shoulders, and makes his mother or whoever fills her place 
his most obedient slave,” or, as a man, he kings it as hero, artist, 
philosopher, or saint. 


Ainiergarten Intelligence. 


Under this heading, we shall give, in every number of our ‘‘ Messenger,” items respect- 
ing the status and progress of Kindergarten in this country and in Europe. 


As long as Froebel lived, he had personal relation with every 
Kindergarten and trained the teachers: practically, by himself 
taking the lead in the instruction. After his death, in 1852, the 
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teachers associated to keep a training school for their assistants, 
which occupied twelve hours in the week. But after the inspiring 
and attractive presence of the Master was withdrawn, few ladies 
of the right degree of culture and class of mind entered upon the 
work; and when I went to Europe, in 1867, I found that Frau 
Froebel, Frau Marquart, and others of his ablest pupils, were 
feeling that it was necessary that the subject of a Normal College 
should be brought before the public with some emphasis, or the 
supply of Kindergartners would fail. 

Hence the movement in the Congress of Philosophers at 
Prague, in 1868, to which I alluded in my address to the School 
Committee of Boston, early in 1869, when the general interest 
was first awakened in this country. I will give an extract 
from that address published in * Massachusetts Teacher,” July, 
1870: — 

“ When it is the question to diffuse, throughout the United 
States, the educational institutions which the governments of the 
Northern section have established in their States, we cannot but 
pause to ask whether all has been gained by our Northern pub- 
lic schools, which it is desirable to spread over the Southern 
section; whether it may not be possible to improve as well as 
diffuse ; and, in the reconstructed States, avoid certain mistakes 
the Northern section has fallen into. For it is certain that a 
mere sharpening of the wits, and opening on the mind of the 
boundlessness of human opportunity for producing material 
wealth, is not the only desideratum. As we build the intellect 
high with knowledge, we should sink deep in the heart the 
moral foundations of character, or our apparent growth will 
involve the principles of national decay. 

“ In defining education as the acquisition of knowledge, which 
is but an incident of it, we have indeed only followed the ex- 
ample set by the Old World; and have hoped that by offering 
this knowledge to all, instead of sequestrating it to certain 
classes, we have done all that is possible. But it is not so; and 
it behooves us to observe that in Europe the most enlightened 
and learned nation does not rest content with its learning, but 
is inquiring further, as may be gathered from the following 
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manifesto, published in the spring of 1869, in a German news- 
paper : — ; 

“¢The Congress of Philosophers, which assembled last year,’ 
1868, for the first time at Prague, and which will convene this 
year, from the 26th of September to the 2d of October, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, does not consider its task to be merely 
the discussion of abstract philosophical truths; but it means to 
consider all questions of reform in the organization of human 
society according to reasonable principles,—that is to say, 
according to generally approved philosophic truths. The end 
of true Philosophy is not speculative play, a mere luxuriating 
in abstract thoughts; nor even mental gymnastics, as many 
suppose it to be; but a universal comprehension of the intel- 
lectual as well as general conditions of human life; the study 
of the laws of human society, and their development according to 
divine laws, of a free unfolding and advance of human life and 
society. This true task of Philosophy makes it the fundamental 
science, above all other sciences, and the Educator of humanity. 
If this import and position of Philosophy is here and there not 
rightly understood, it is mainly the fault of the materialistic 
special Scientists, who close up the horizon of universal science 
and life to the mind; and hedge it in on the right and left, while 
they plod on in their narrow paths. True Philosophy, as an 
Educator, is ever active to clear away the barriers that stand 
in the way of a clear, unbiassed comprehension of science and 
life in their relations and integrity. Philosophy raises the 
banner not of any one special science, but of human culture ; 
and however regarded by the materialists of the day as a foolish 
pursuit, it is the only basis of all rightful national education, — 
nothing less than which has been the aim of all the eminent edu- 
cators of our time, such as Commenius, Pestalozzi, Diesterweg, 
Froebel. So far as the General Convention of German teachers 
and the Assembly of Austrian teachers build on the foundations 
these men have laid, they work for the same ends as the Phi- 
losophers’ Congress, from which they are only distinguished in 
this, that they have special educational aims ; while the Phi- 
losophers’ Congress takes into consideration all questions relating 
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to human life and culture, all questions of interest to cultivated 
pers»ns and society at large. 

“«Therefore the officers have sent a delegate to the Teachers’ 
Convention at Berlin, asking them to take part in the Congress 
which is to assemble at Frankfort-on-the-Main ; to aid, by word 
and writing, in solving the educational problems of the present 
time, the most prominent of which are the completing and 
remodelling of the public schools, especially the establishing and 
reorganizing of KINDERGARTENS, ?n accordance with the spirit 
of Froebel. One problem to be solved is the establishing of a 
philosophical Normal School, for the training of educators and 
teachers, by which not only a remodelling and improvement of 
the primary, but also of the high schools shall be attained. 
Finally, they will ask for an improvement in female education, 
in accordance with the demands of the present time, and the 
vocation of the female sex. 

“* As these points are felt to be of importance by every think- 
ing educator, it is believed that all the teachers will meet, with 
confidence and good-will, a convention of thinking friends of 
humanity, to devise means for its welfare. Such a convention 
the Philosophers’ Congress seems to be.’ 

“Tn answer to this was issued, by the permanent business com- 
mittee of the teachers’ convention at Berlin, the following call : — 

“*The thought which animates our present time is the refor- 
mation of social conditions on the bases of adequate political and 
social legislation ; and no demand is more pressing than the re- 
form of public education, in accordance with these aims. What- 
ever excellence our public school system, as a means of instruc- 
tion, may have attained, the general education which it gives 
does not come near to fulfilling the demands of our time; be- 
cause tt is not adequate to give that firm moral basis to every 
member of the community, without which a great and strong 
nationality, truly humane general conditions of society, are im- 
possible. The new era that we approach needs better men; 
and these can only be expected to come by a truer method of 
education. 

“‘In the beginning of our century, education needed a new 
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impulse; and it was given by Pestalozzi and Fichte, who broke 
the road for the national education of Germany. But the ques- 
tion, what is the true humane mode of education, applicable to 
all men everywhere, comes up anew, and asks for the right 
means to fulfil its mission. 

“¢Friedrich Froebel, the great educational reformer of our 
era, in his system of education, promises these means. But, as ~ 
yet, his method has been only partly and inadequately carried 
out in the widely multiplying Kindergartens. It asks for a thor- 
ough investigation, on the part of scientific men, of the princi 
ples on which it is based; and if its claims prove to be well 
founded, it should be recommended to all governments and com- 
munities, and its adoption decreed. In view of the great impor- 
tance of this question, an educational committee, which counts 
eminent scientific men among its members, was formed last year 
in Berlin, during the teachers’ convention, for the purpose of 
taking the matter into consideration; and they are invited to 
attend the Philosophers’ Congress as members, taking active part 
in it, discussing the general educational questions, and devising 
means to establish a central normal school for the education 
of male and female teachers, who may meet all the demands of 
our time in all directions; and an address to the government 
and school authorities of Germany, for the reform of the nor- 
mal schools, will be submitted for discussion.’ 

(Signed by the business committee.) 


Berroa von Marenuoiz-Bu tow, Berlin. 

J. H. Ficnte, Prof. of Philosophy, Stuttgard, 

T. Gorcon, K. K. Evang, School Director, Prague. 
Dr. W. Lance, School Director, Hamburg. 
FREINERR VON LEONHARDE, Prof. of Phil., Prague. 
I. Sanz pEL Rio, Prof. Hist. and Phil., Madrid. 
T. H. Sonurernakt, Prof. at Heidelberg. 

G. Tipecuien, Prof. Phil., Brussells. 


“We have given these two articles in full, because we cannot 
better express the wants of our own country and time. And we 
would call attention to a fact most uncommon in Germany ; viz., 
that a woman heads the names on this business committee. This 
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lady, the free apostle as well as disciple of Froebel, has, since 
the death of her friend and master, succeeded in getting removed 
the injunction against Kindergartens, once laid in Prussia by rea- 
son of a prejudice against a relative of his name who was a 
political agitator; and since then she has spread Kindergartens 
not only into Germany, but into Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy; and, several years since, founded a normal school for 
Kindergarten teachers in Berlin, and an association to support 
it, where she has given her services gratuitously. She was 
asked to lecture and explain four afternoons in the week, at the 
Congress at Frankfort; and with such effect, that Professor 
von Fichte, in his Report, gives to Froebel’s method the praise 
of being the most advanced word on the subject of human 
education. 

“This may surprise those who do not understand — and many 
do not seem to take the idea — that the child’s play, which is the 
instrumentality Froebel uses, ’s organized by the superintending 
intelligence of the Kindergartner to develop the intellect in the 
order of external nature, as well as keep the heart in innocence, 
and train the will to vindicate its origin in the First Cause. (For 
human will is not an essentially lawless force, though while it is 
ignorant of nature’s laws of order, it must needs produce disorder, 
in its blind attempts to realize itself. It is essentially the prin- 
ciple of order, inasmuch as it “lives, moves, and has its being in 
God.” Its complete development is an art which is upon every 
plane of activity the human image of God’s creativeness ; where- 
fore every child should be treated as an embryo artist.) 

“The fine eye of Froebel, watching the infant man in the arms 
of its mother (as it is assisted, by the caressings of her instine- 
tive love, to take possession of its organs of sense and its limbs), 
detected that it is the divine method of education to awaken and 
vivify the spirit laid to sleep in nature at birth, by a genial call- 
ing forth of the inward powers upon the lines of eternal law as 
displayed in the forms of nature first individualized and then 
combining into ever more comprehensive unities of life. He 
made it the work of his long lifetime to devise what should be 
a series of delightful plays for the growing child, none the less 
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delightful because by being orderly they serve the highest intel- 
lectual uses, and make not only material but moral order habitual, 
and religious worship experimental before the age of abstraction 
begins. 

“Symmetry of form is for the eye what rhythm is for the ear; 
and quite as manifestly develops the intellect, leading out the 
powers of perception lovingly to examine, and in the end indi- 
vidualize each separate thing that goes to form use and beauty. 
It would take a whole course of lectures, analyzing the human 
being on the one side, and external nature on the other, to do 
justice to Froebel’s method in detail. And yet to appreciate the 
detail can alone open up the mind into the whole scope of his 
philosophy, and sound its depths, showing that the Father of all 
educates his children by displaying himself in analysis, as it were, 
in the beauteous forms of things, which are the words of his 
conversation with them. It is true no solitary soul of man 
could understand this august symbol of nature without the 
human interpreter. But the human interpreter is ever at hand. 
No human being is isolated, or can be solitary ; necessarily every 
child is in the care of adults, whose happiness as well as duty 
it is (whether they know it or not) to see to it that the child is 
not left to a chaos of chance impressions, which is painful as 
well as bewildering or paralyzing ; but that his mind be educated 
by order into order. Activity is spontaneous in children, but 
orderly activity needs the direction of others. Nor is there any 
weakness to be feared from a judicious care, which is not mere 
fondness and indulgence, as some persons fear. Because a child 
is dependent on others to /earn to walk, he does not forever 
need help to walk ; and so no one need fear that because a child 
needs help to learn to think in order, and with delight, his spon- 
taneity of independent thought will be superseded! In both 
cases, what the adult does, is to give the child faith in his own 
powers, and joy in their exercise. In both cases this is done by 
giving him but one or two steps to take at first, by cheering him 
on with sympathy, and throwing the arms of love about him to 
save him from discouraging falls. This faith in himself is always 
necessary, as every mother knows, in order to induce the little 
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child to say to the mountain of its body, ‘Be removed and set 
down in another place, which is a feat that proves the causal 
power within the child to be more than a match for the gravita- 
tion of the earth. And, only by help of human sympathy, the 
growth of his bodily and mental powers is accompanied by happy 
heart-experience, rounding out his life into human fulness, such 
as has no analogy in the narrow life of lower animals; in the 
chicken, for instance, which runs about of itself as soon as it is 
out of its shell. The chicken, and every low form of life, is 
created with a certain knowledge called instinct, which enables it 
to fill its little sphere from the beginning perfectly; but the 
human being, at birth the most helpless of animated creatures, 
and knowing nothing, has, by reason of its infinite dependencies 
on its fellow-creatures, a pledge of an immortality of loving 
communion with them, which is boundless over-payment for in- 
fantile dependence, though the dependence puts every one at the 
mercy of others for the whole period of infancy, and risks his 
making moral mistakes, which may cause suffering for ‘the for- 
ever of this world.’ It is well to look this stern fact in the face, 
since nothing else can so stimulate every generous mind to seek 
the secret of true education, and act accordingly toward the 
coming generation. 

“The human being is a strictly immense force of will under- 
lying a sensibility or heart, with commensurate susceptibilities 
of pain and capacities of enjoyment. This will, which has been 
acutely defined, power to alter,* is never dormant except by reason 
of disease ; and solicits guidance by its first aimless manifesta- 
tions of tearing up and knocking down; but which easily can be 
led, in its very first play, to construct symmetrically, and pro- 
duce effects delightful if not beneficial to itself and others. In 
doing so, the mind grows, and resolves the chaos around it into 
order and beauty; for ‘knowledge,’ by such employment of the 
active powers, ‘entereth,’ as well at least as by ‘suffering, and 
I think a great deal better. 

“It is absolutely a new method of what is called Education to 

* Freedom of Mind in Willing. By Rowland G. Hazard. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. London, 16 Little Britain, 1864. 
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begin with organizing play; that is, with employing the forces 
of the child from the first in successful production of effect. 
The idea has hitherto been, that it is necessary to paralyze play 
in order to produce an attentive mind. But the child is always 
attending to what it is playing with ; and Froebel’s plan is to go 
to the child where he is, and help this play so that it shall be 
successful in its aim, and thus lead to a profitable examination 
of the playthings; which will be so selected and manipulated by 
the teacher as to produce combinations which in their turn shall so 
please the child’s fancy that his mind may be attracted to analyze 
them, and realize the laws of their organization. 

“What they make must therefore be pleasing in itself to the 
childish mind, as expressing some form either of life or of beauty 
which is within its own compass of fancy ; and it is a great means 
of development to produce a regular series of beautiful forms, 
for which all Froebel’s occupations provide. In order that the 
child may act from within outwards as a habit, he entirely for- 
bids patterns and copying; but the educator suggests, step by 
step, what the child should do; who, therefore, has to act from 
his own thought, if it be a suggested thought, and soon he will 
act from original thought. If the educator is careful to let him 
proceed strictly according to the law of combining opposites, and 
to miss no connections, using as elemental forms the simplest: 
first the ball; then the cube; then the cylinder, which com- 
bines these two; then the cube divided into smaller cubes, and 
sometimes into oblongs; then their embodied surfaces; and 
these divided into triangles, right-angled, isosceles, scalene, 
equilateral ; then the lines of the edges embodied in sticks, then 
the points also embodied ; then circles, and parts of circles, em- 
bodied in rings and arcs, leading the child with all these various 
materials, also with paper folded and cut, to make many series 
of relative forms,— it is wonderful and beautiful to see how 
entirely the mind is interested, and how clearly developed; what 
exquisite manipulation is produced; what love of order and 
beauty; what neatness; what appreciation of material; what 
self-respect without self-conceit; what industry; how invention 
is stimulated ; and what solid foundation is given for knowledge, 
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by the habit of comparing, measuring, and last, not least, num- 
bering; occasionally analyzing the work done, which children 
like to do, and which often leads them to spontaneous repetitions, 
that perfect their manipulation. Between the years of three and 
seven (the Kindergarten age, according to the judgment of Froe- 
bel), children may become veritable little artists, and while the 
brain is never strained to any abstract thought, concrete scientists 
too, — geometricians and arithmeticians; for they have thor- 
oughly learnt the virtue of conditions and laws,—and thus are 
put into first-rate order to learn the arbitrary signs of things, 
without being made the fools of words; and to analyze material 
objects in so profound a way as to see God beyond the phe- 
nomena of nature. 

“For, in cutting, for instance, single squares of paper into a 
thousand different forms, which are all found to be perfectly 
symmetrical, and of wondrous beauty, if, and only if, the child 
has complied, in every instance, with certain conditions of fold- 
ing the paper, he learns that the immaterial is of vastly more 
importance than the material factor of the ‘thing of beauty ’ 
that he has himself made; and hence when he shall see ‘a thing 
of beauty’ in nature, he will easily recognize, on the bare sug- 
gestion of the educator, the immaterial factor, of whose creative 
thoughts it is the exponent. And so Nature, instead of being 
an opaque veil, shutting out the creative intelligence, becomes 
simply God’s expression of himself to his apprehending child. 
Is not this the true method of educating the image of God into 
a reverent consciousness of himself as such ? 





Ghe Nursery Department. 


Ir was not till the last part of Froebel’s life that he came to 
the conclusion that education must begin, if it were to be entirely 
effectual, in the mother’s arms. 

He published the first edition of his great work for the nursery 
period at the same time that he was working out the processes 
of the Kindergarten for children between the ages of three and 
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seven, which, at last he decided, was the most important period 
of the whole educational life, it being that during which the 
child passes from the irresponsibility of babyhood into the age of 
accountability, and his understanding is formed by the reaction 
upon his sensibility of outward nature and his own spontaneous 
movements. 

This very remarkable book * is in its second edition, which 
lies before us, a folio of some 200 pages, illustrated by sixty 
elaborate engravings, and about thirty pages of music. First 
come seven little poems, containing the musings of the mother 
sung over her baby. In these seven poems, and in the appendix 
of notes in prose, explanatory of them and of the engravings of 
the title-page, Froebel encourages the mother to reverence her 
own emotions in those first days of motherhood, and to inquire 
into their religious and philosophical significance; regarding 
them as the Heavenly Father’s revelation of his presence to 
herself and her child. 

Doubtless these poems and their commentary will sound very 
German to our more English turn of mind. But is it not, 
perhaps, salutary for us Americans to pause at times in our rush 
of life, and allow ourselves to feel the mystery and the prophecies 
that hang round the sacred hour of the first birth, if we would be 
prepared to meet the unimaginable glories of the second, when — 

“Death, with the might of his sunbeam, 
Touches the clay, and the soul awakes ” ? 

Fifty-five nursery songs follow, somewhat on the principle of 
Mother Goose’s “ Pat-a-cake,” describing little games with the 
fingers and toes, employing the hands and feet, that make the 
baby acquainted with the power of its organs for making motions 
symbolical of all actions and objects that come within a child’s 
sphere of fancy and thought during the first three years of its 
life. Each of these nursery songs is preceded by a little poem 
of a few lines, addressed to the mother, and suggesting to her 
the bearings of these plays and fancies on the child’s heart and 
life. Each song has elaborate illustrations and explanatory 


* Die Mutter- und Kose-Lieder. Dichtung und Bilder zur edlen Pflege 
der Kindheitlebens. Zweite Auflage. Berlin, 1866. 
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notes, as there were to the mother’s songs to herself, putting into 
her mouth things to say to her children when they shall be old 
enough, as they will be ina year, or certainly within the first 
two years of their lives, to contemplate the engravings them- 
selves. 

We have the whole of this precious and unique book (in manu- 
script) translated by the able hand of Miss Nina Francis; and 
all the songs set to new music by Lady Baker, as was necessary 
for the translated verses. The music is now being published 
in England; and we hope it will not be very long before the 
whole work is republished in this country, the engravings being 
copied in strong outlines, — a style altogether preferable for chil- 
dren’s books, as it makes so much stronger an impression on 
their imagination than shaded lines. In the meanwhile we shall 
put one or two of the songs into each of our “ Messengers,” 
though they must needs lose some of their effect from want of 
the engraved illustrations and music. And the judicious reader 
will not need to be reminded that the translation of poetry almost 
always injures the music of the original versification; and all 
the more when it is necessary to preserve the exact sense, as in 
this case. 


MOTHER’S SONG, ON THE FIRST SIGHT OF HER BABE. 
Translated from ‘‘ Mutter- und Kose-Lieder.”’ 


O Gop! dear God! in crowning me a wife, 
Thou’st flooded me with sweetest joys of life! 
And now this angel Thou hast sent to me, 

No greater gift is left to come from Thee! 


For this fair token of divinest love, 
O husband! father! thank our God above ; 
All for eternity that makes us one, 
We find in this — our darling first-born son. 


Thou crown and sweet renewal of our life, 
How may we guard thee ’mid earth’s evil strife ¢ 
Though born in pain, thou surely now shait rest, 
My blessed child, upon thy mother’s breast. 
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O God, our Father! Life’s perennial Source! 

Wilt Thou not grant that straight may be his course! 

We all Thy children are : oh, let one love } 
Unite us now with Thee in heaven above! 








MOTHER’S SONG TO THE BABE. 


In her sense of vital union with it. 





O BaBy! my little one, joyous and gay, 

What do thy smiles to my heart seem to say ? ' 
Thy glance chases far from my bosom each shadow, 

Like Spring’s early sunshine first lighting the meadow. 

Faith gleams in the shine of thy happy blue eye: ] 
‘“* What harm can befall me when mother is nigh ?” ; 
Sweet love overflows in thy laugh, low and bright : 

“Tn union with thee, mother dear, is delight.” 

And hope in the clasp of those hands is expressed : 

“The strength of my being I find at thy breast.” 

Come, little one, come, and in mother confide ! 

Hand in hand we’ll encounter the world’s stormy tide. 
Whatever, my child, thou receiv’st from another, 

Be sure ’tis love only thou’lt find in thy mother ; 

And one day thou’lt tell me, “ My hope, love, and faith 
Thou hast tended and nurtured, since first I drew breath.” 
And daily I’ll pray that thy faith, hope, and love 

May illumine thy childhood, and crown thee above ! 
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\SETTER FROM A FROEBEL NURSERY AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN. 


Dear Auntiz,—It is Christmas Day, and what present do 
you think we have had? Papa says that it is one that Santa 
Claus never brought, — only God could give us such a gift. It is 
a little sister! You know how I have longed to have a little 
sister. The twins have grown up to be three years old, and f 
Harry is five years old. Ben and Gordie asked papa what made 
God send us a baby? Papa said he guessed it was so that we i 
might have something more to love, for it makes people so happy ! 
to love. If baby were not loved and taken care of, she would die 
right away ; for a baby is more helpless than any kind of creat- 
ure that lives. She has little legs, but she cannnot walk; she 
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has little hands, but she keeps them shut tight, and does not know 
how to take hold. She keeps her eyes shut a great deal: mamma 
says it is because she does not know how to look, and so many 
things confuse her. We have got to help her do every thing at 
first ; because, mamma says, she is just getting into her body, 
which is the house she lives in; and one of the first things she 
will have to learn is how to look out of the windows, which are 
her eyes; and how to use all the other tools in her house that 
she has to work with. 

I asked papa what mamma meant by the tools in her house; 
and he said there were her feet to walk with, her ears to hear 
with, her tongue to taste with, her fingers to touch with, and her 
whole hand, which was the most wonderful tool she had; and he 
asked us what we could do with our hands, and we found we 
could do a hundred things. Then there were her legs and feet 
to walk, dance, and jump with. 

Harry said there were two things she knew how to do now, 
and those were to eat and sleep. But I said I thought sleeping 
was doing nothing at all. 

Harry said, “ But eating is doing something !” 

Papa said, “ Yes, eating is doing a very important thing, for 
it is making her body grow larger. And there is another thing 
she can do already, and that is to stretch.” Papa says it makes 
her arms, and all her body strong, to stretch; and she must no: 
be tightly dressed, or too much bundled up, or be hindered * 
any way from stretching whenever she wants to. He says, tl. 
more she stretches, the more she knows she has a body, and the 
gladder she is to be alive. Papa says grown up people ought to 
stretch a good deal every day. He stretches for a good while 
every morning when he gets up, and every night after he goes 
to bed, and it makes him feel healthy and strong, and sleep 
better. And what else do you think he said? It was very 
funny, I thought; but he did say that J taught him to stretch 
when I was a little baby! Little babies, he says, teach their 
parents a great deal; and if we watch baby, she would teach us 
almost as much as we can teach her! 

But my sheet of paper will not hold another word, except that 
I am your affectionate Cousin Fanny. 








